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Honourable Judge, members of the Jury, members of the public — may it please the Court! 


How do we know of Montague John Druitt?’ 

Over the course of this long ongoing trial all of us have had the opportunity to familiarise ourselves 
with the circumstances that led to his name becoming known, becoming famous, and it may seem 
redundant to ask the question again, but in the context of my argument as I shall lay it out I consider 
it most pertinent, so much so indeed that I shall ask it once again at the end of my address. 


1 https://casebook.org/suspects/druitt.html 
https://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/Montague Druitt#Jack the Ripper suspect 


The answer is, of course, that we know of him courtesy of the esteemed Assistant Chief Constable 
Melville Macnaghten, who, in 1894, penned a memorandum in defence of Thomas Hayne Cutbush 
as a suspect for the outrages, to which he added, with a minimum of elaboration, the names of three 
men who, in his view, served as better suspects in the case: Aaron Kosminski, Michael Ostrog, and 
my ghostly client.’ * 

Now, ACC Macnaghten was by no means the only one suggesting Druitt for the murders, nor was 
he the first. Journalist and writer George Robert Sims claimed Druitt for the crimes, Sir John 
Moylan, venerable Assistant Under-Secretary of the Home Office, thought that he had been the 
man, as did CID Assistant Commissioner Sir Basil Thompson, and notably Henry Richard 
Farquharson, MP spoke out in favour of my client as the murderer.* 

I must be said that neither of these men had been directly involved with the case in any capacity, 
and that they did not provide the urgently necessary evidence that’s needed to substantiate their 
claims, nor much further detail to begin with, as, for instance, referring to what had made them 
arrive at their conclusion other than we they themselves had heard. 

But our first knowledge of the suspect, the man you see as phantom seated in the docks, stems from 
the memorandum, it is what is most commonly cited and referred to, no doubt due to this 
mentioning providing detail, albeit limited, for the reasoning behind it, and it being the opinion of a 
policeman with career. 


Critics have been early to point out that it is riddled with discrepancies, never a good sign for such a 
short text. The stated age is wrong, Druitt never was a surgeon, though his father was, and he did 
not ‘vanish on November 9"” 1888, but was dismissed from the George Valentine’s boarding school 
for boys, Blackheath, no earlier than November 30" that same year.” 

Members of the Jury, if I may advise you: rumours float abundantly about this case, many of them 
stubbornly, and some of those without good cause. And where the mind is set it often times won’t 
rise again to fresher winds of reason if not forced. Among those more or less unshakable in their 
belief of Druitt as the Ripper, explanations can be ripe for blunders such as these, which are quite 
plain. You may have heard, to cite quite an extraordinary version, that Macnaghten sprinkled in 
inaccuracies as to protect the family name, as his source may have had direct dealings with them 
socially. 

For the sake of being thorough, let me spell it out. To paraphrase the venerable Tyler Durden - 


the first rule of trying to protect a family name: you — do — not — mention the family name. 
The second rule of trying to protect a family name: you do not mention the family name!° 


Not even if that name is ‘Kelly’.’ 


2  Macnaghten Memorandum: https://casebook.org/official_documents/memo.html 
3 Melville Macnaghten: https://casebook.org/police_officials/po-macn.html 
Thomas Hayne Cutbush: https://www.casebook.org/ripper_media/book reviews/non-fiction/cjmorley/44.html 
Aaron Kosminski: https://casebook.org/suspects/kosminski. html 
Michael Ostrog: https://casebook.org/suspects/ostrog.html 
4 _ https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/George Robert Sims 
https://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/John_ Moylan 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Basil Thomson 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Henry_ Richard Farquharson 
5 _ https://www.casebook.org/dissertations/dst-valentine.html 
6 Fight Club by Chuck Palahniuk, 1996, W. W. Norton, ISBN 0-393-03976-5 
Fight Club, 1999, written by Jim Uhls, based on the novel by Chuck Palahniuk, directed by David Fincher 
7 Kelly was abundant as a surname. Just in relation to this case there were several Kellys, e.g. James Kelly, a suspect: 
https://www.casebook.org/suspects/jameskelly.html 
Catherine Eddowes’ boyfriend John Kelly: 


https://wiki.casebook.org/john_ kelly.html 
and, of course, Mary. 


Not to mention Druitt — I ask you, members of the Jury, of the public, your Honour, how many 
families by the name of Druitt have you come across? Add to this that, name or no name, the scarce 
details as provided in the memorandum, paired with the circumstances of my client’s death, would 
have informed anyone involved just marginally with my client’s family about the identity of the 
subject mentioned, and we’d have to disqualify ACC Macnaghten on the basis of incompetence. 


No, ladies and gentlemen, sometimes it just is what it seems. In this case the surely well-meaning 
attempt at contribution on behalf of one, who had not been involved with the investigation, and 
whose information about the man he spoke of was of fault, for he knew not better. 

The inaccuracies are not limited to the information that’s provided about Druitt. We now know that 
Ostrog was no better suspect either, as he’d been incarcerated at a crucial time. Kosminski is a 
matter of much befuddlement, and we shall return to him later. 

Safe to say, in any case, that the statements of a man, who had too little knowledge about the subject 
whom he speaks of, as evident by the mistakes, no matter the goodness of intention, cannot be taken 
at face value. 


Naturally, Macnaghten’s view can only be held valid within a premise that has Mary Kelly to be the 
culprit’s final victim, as is believed by some.* That would exclude at least two further victims, and, 
if I may boldly stress, for no other reason as that these victims do not fit the ending of the series 
with the Irish woman, not because they would not fit what we have come to know about these 
crimes: Alice McKenzie, slain on July 17", 1889, her left carotid artery was severed from the left to 
right, and attacks to her abdomen had been found, though the latter not as severe as previously.” 
Frances Coles, murdered on February 13", 1891, her throat was cut from left to right, and twice. 
That she had not received an injury to her abdomen was thanks to a police constable, who likely 
interrupted the heinous outrage, and found the woman still alive though quickly dying.’ 

I cannot say whether these and other crimes lay on the conscience of the fiend we’re seeking. There 
have been voices, already after it had happened, and some of them directly tasked with finding the 
solution to the case, opining that McKenzie’s murderer had tried to mask his crime as one the 
Ripper had committed, so as to confuse police into thinking it was the same man. But copycats are 
rare in murder, if at all existing, and for a man who was not found, and whom we therefore can’t 
assume to have been social with the victim but for that one moment, there seems to be little reason 
for the extra effort. 

Should we count these women in, however, should they have been victims of the Ripper, then my 
client can’t have been the Ripper, as my client can’t have killed those women, since he’d killed 
himself before. 


Timing, then, is yet another argument brought forward that is meant to bring late Druitt in 
connection with the outrage done at Miller’s Court.'' We have seen that Macnaghten was mistaken 
with the date on which my client disappeared. Not on November 9", the day of Kelly’s death, but 
following the firing from the school, November 30", in early December, did Druitt disappear from 
sight and life, and his body was not found before the 31* of that same month, having been kept 
submerged by stones the deceased had filled his pockets with. 

But notwithstanding the inaccuracy, temporal proximity is seen by some, the stones are thought to 
have kept him underwater for close to the full month, which would make the span of time between 
the murder on the 9" and Druitt’s suicide at most a month. 

A month, ladies and gentlemen, only a month. 


8 Mary Kelly: https://www.casebook.org/victims/mary jane _kelly.html 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Mary Jane Kelly 
9 Alice McKenzie: https://www.casebook.org/victims/mckenzie.html 


10 Frances Coles: https://www.casebook.org/victims/coles.html 
11 13 Miller’s Court was Mary Kelly’s final address where she was found murdered and savagely mutilated, see — 8. 


Only. 

I’ll be a sport, since the spectre of my client was once a sportsman, too, and I’|l neglect the victims 
of the later years. And even if I do, I look upon this month, and ask, whenever is it not proximity in 
time? Would we have said it was around this time, had he died not one but two months later? Would 
we still connect the months had it been three? Four? A half-year? 

But — by all means. To bring this into a perspective, let’s make good use of the resources that we 
have at our disposal. For we have them. We count quite splendid researchers to our midst, men and 
women who don’t mind to forage through the foliage of death certificates, of censuses, hospital 
records, and coroner reports. Let us unleash them, to bring forth all those who took their own lives 
between the 9" of November and the morrow of December, and to scrutinize them as best as can be 
done, and to reap the names of all those who killed themselves, and whose whereabouts around the 
hours of the murders cannot be accounted for, who could have been, with stretches of the 
imagination, or with no such stretches, where Kelly was when she was murdered. 

There will be some such names. 

And by the logic of a month that’s called a temporal proximity, each of these names we’ |l have to 
add to our list of suspects, for, after all, we don’t already have enough of those. 

They’d be unearthed, just as this single memorandum was. 


A woman is brutally murdered. A man takes his own life one month or longer after this. That is not 
enough to link the two. 

So what made Macnaghten link them? We learned the name from him, who did he learn it from? 
Had he suspected Druitt after he had spoken to him? Had he been given a confession, had he found 
a written one? 

No. He had never met the man. He had a source, quite possibly Col. Vivian Majendie, the first in 
line of candidates.'* The Colonel’s first cousin’s daughter was married to Charles Druitt, himself 
first cousin to my client. A connection to the family. 

‘...and from private information I have little doubt but that his own family believed him to have 
been the murderer.’ 

Whether Col. Majendie was the source of this private information or someone else connected to the 
family, the chain of information remains as this: a family member tells the source, who tells 
Macnaghten. 


That’s 3 degrees of separation. 


No responsible law man should rely on such a disconnect when making claims. Should not allow 
this into arguing a case. Should not accept what’s said as fact. Someone who had been told told me. 
Three degrees. That’s hearsay. 


But — the family. It’s been the family who thought so, after all. 

Let’s just accept this for the moment and the sake of play. Let’s say down to the source’s source 
what had been said was said in true good faith. Who am I to doubt the judgement of the family? 
Family matters. Family matters, don’t they? 

I could go private, stating, if you think this way, you clearly never met mine. More generally, being 
a family of one does not make you privy to the best of understandings of the person automatically. 
Some families do function well, as one would hope. Others not quite so. Others again are a disaster. 


12. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Vivian Dering Majendie 
There are alternative suggestions for Macnaghten’s source, as can be found, for instance, here: 
https://www.casebook.org/dissertations/dst-emily.htm] 


I will not attempt assessment of the Druitt family, I do not know them. And it’s not necessary. 
Barring an exceptionally special bond, a sister who is very close, a mother who is dearest, from a 
certain age of a person onwards the family does not hold the key to a man’s or a woman’s inner life. 
Just look at your own. Look at yourself. Families may think they know the secrets of their children, 
brothers, sisters. They seldom do. Montague Druitt appears not to have been too uncommonly 
attached, he worked two employments and lived in his own quarters, quarters that, it should be 
mentioned, lay outside the immediate realm associated with the murders. This signifies an 
independence befitting a young man his age. And it places the family as the first address to confide 
in into doubt. 

And it places what a family member says about the mental state of Montague into enough doubt, the 
more so when such belief, such mere impression, is implicating him in murder. How many people 
were there, do you think, all over the East End, who’ve said, ‘my spouse, my brother, neighbour, 
landlord, he’s been acting strangely when those murders were committed, I believe he is the 
Ripper...!’ 

Family members may easily be mistaken in their perception of a sibling or a son. Unless the 
member in question produces a handwritten statement, a confession, penned by my client, that says 
in black on white that he had been the fiend that murdered all these women, unless a piece of 
evidence as substantiated as such a confession is handed to us, we must not accept a family 
member’s impression as a fact. And not even then, not even with such confession shall we deem 
ourselves satisfied. Such documents are nearly drowning us already, letters of confession to the 
crimes there have been plenty." 


There is of course the matter of mental affliction within the Druitt family. More to that shortly, and 
it is of highest interest, and not only for this case. Suffice to say for now that if we vaguely bring a 
madness that we vaguely call one into play of argument we have ourselves yet one more batch of 
individuals that we shall usher in to join the roundelay of suspects. We’re talking Mrs. Druitt in the 
madhouse here, not Mrs. Bates.'* 


Before, we shall have a look at what possible motive my client could have had to commit self- 
slaughter. The prosecution has employed the argument of temporal proximity on numerous 
occasions, well, so shall we. We have shown that the time that had passed between the murder of 
Mary Kelly and Druitt’s death can not be viewed as indicative; a whole month will house a many 
events for a many people, and for a definition of time-related proximity it is therefore too relative. 
Had there been another event that can be viewed as less ambivalent where time might connect to it? 
And event potent enough to bring upon the despair necessary for contemplating such a drastic and 
dramatic act, provided some seeds had already been laid, and close enough in time to consider it as 
the triggering event that led my client to take his own life? 

There had been. In fact it had been referred to first by none other than my client. 


‘Since Friday I felt I was going to be like mother, and the best thing for me was to die.’” 


13 There had been plenty of letters sent to news outlets, the police and other parties, the authors claiming responsibility 
for the murders, most famously the ‘Dear Boss’-letter in which the name ‘Jack the Ripper’ was used for the 1* time; 
none of the letters could be positively attributed to the perpetrator, many are obvious falls claims, and it is very 
possible that not a single one had been written by the murderer: 
https://www.casebook.org/ripper_letters/ 

14 Druitt’s mother had been admitted to the asylum in July 1888. She died an institutionalised woman in 1890 in 
Chiswick (Paul Begg, Jack the Ripper: The Definite History) 

Psycho, 1959, by Robert Bloch, Simon & Schuster 
Psycho, 1960, written by Joseph Stefano, based on the novel by Robert Bloch, directed by Alfred Hitchcock 

15 William found the note in his brother’s quarters when he went looking for him after learning he was missing. The 
note’s contents were quoted in the Acton, Chiswick and Turnham Green Gazette on January 5", 1889, following the 
inquest into Druitt’s death where William testified 


That is from a note addressed to his brother William. Their mother had been admitted to an asylum 
in July that same year. A psychiatric doctor by the name of Thomas Seymor Tuke, working at this 
same asylum was a cricket partner of Druitt’s. He lived in Chiswick. Chiswick is where Druitt 
drowned himself. 

‘Since Friday.’ What happened Friday? Friday November 30", 1888, had been the day Druitt had 
been dismissed from his post at the school. It would have been a majorly impacting event for him, 
no matter the reason for the firing. The timing fits, and we know of no other incident to which he 
may have referred by naming the specific day. 


Why had my spectral client been dismissed? 

Had he stolen money, valuables? 

Unlikely. 

Among his possessions when he was fished out of the water was a cheque for £50, a handsome sum, 
and corresponding with the payout of remaining salary, and yet another cheque of £16.'° And you’ll 
need a while when searching for a thief who’d step into a river or a lake for the expressed purpose 
with the spoils of £66 still on him. Consider the conversion of the sum into our day’s worth. Not to 
mention that, ordinarily, a thief would not see stolen money written out in his name for him. 

Had it been his madness, this still unnamed, vague and not described affliction? Perhaps. Before we 
have a better picture of this illness we can’t ascribe insanity as the grounds upon which he was 
fired. Nothing of this sort had been reported, and there are other reasons we shall find that speak 
against this. 

To a certain point, all we do have are speculations. His brother William stated that he was dismissed 
for getting ‘into serious trouble’, which once again is vague.” No police had been involved, it 
seems the school did pay my client, and it appears that he was let go to the mutual agreement of all 
of the involved parties. And that it was agreed as well that everything about it was to be kept hush- 
hush. 


All we can do is speculate, but we can do it in an educated manner. In his memorandum 
Macnaghten claims that Druitt was ‘sexually insane’. Depending on the century and decade, and on 
region, nation, culture and mentality, this can mean many things. In Macnaghten’s England the 
phrase is not unknown, and while it always is incendiary, provokes imagination, frequently it is 
reserved for sexual conduct between members of the same sex. 

Which, should this be what applies here, should Druitt have been homosexual, would present us 
with a dilemma. Just as with Tumblety it’d be an argument against my client as a suspect in itself.'® 
The tendency of dividing serial cases between the sexually motivated and the sadists 


16 Constable George Moulston made a list of Druitt’s possession as found on his body: 
Four large stones in each pocket 
£2.17s.2d cash 
A cheque for £50 and another for £16 
Silver watch on a gold chain with a spade guinea as a seal 
Pair of kid gloves 
White handkerchief 
First-class half-season rail ticket from Blackheath to London 
Second-half return ticket from Hammersmith to Charing Cross dated December 1, 1888 
(The two cheques would value just under £6000 and £2000 respectively today) 
17 Stated by William at the same inquest, and quoted in the same newspaper (see — 15.) 
18 Francis Tumblety: https://www.casebook.org/suspects/tumblety.html 


https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Francis Tumblety 
A valuable read on Tumblety’s life that offers a more sober view on the many rumours surrounding him is: 


Prince of Quacks: The Notorious Life of Dr. Francis Tumblety, Charlatan and Jack the Ripper Suspect by Timothy 
B. Riordan, 2009, McFarland and Company, Inc., ISBN 978-0786444335 


notwithstanding, as the view is held by some, the choice of victim is what must inform us here: a 
sexual murder will not necessarily include a rape, or necrophilia. Desire won’t express itself the 
way it does with us. The murder, although sexual in nature, may not include an act we’d deem as 
being sexual. But who the victim will be, that is telling. A man may not reveal in public that he 
desires other men. But if he is a serial murderer his murders won’t conceal the fact, his victims will 
be men. If he is a paedophile, then children will fall victim to him. And if his victims will be 
women, his focus is on women, and he is heterosexual. There may be exceptions to this simple rule, 
but would those not be engaged in serial killing, their preferences would be similar, in a saner 
context of their sexuality. 


With Tumblety his sexual conduct with other men appears to be a given, a disqualifying factor for a 
suspect in this case. We can’t state it with certainty in Druitt’s case, but it would easily explain not 
only the dismissal, but its manner of discretion. Importantly, I would be curious as to learning just 
how Macnaghten did arrive at his conclusion. I hope not merely from a mentioning by someone, ‘by 
the way, Assistant Chief Constable, he was also sexually insane’. Given how Macnaghten’s England 
would perceive the conduct between men, that it was illegal, and, where discovered, inundated with 
shaming, and causing all too often incarceration, the term is quite probably applied as code, or 
meant verbatim, but in description of the homosexual act, as perceived as deviance. 

How serious it would have been, and this regardless of the period, it would have been depending on 
the age of Druitt’s partner, if it was a student. I do not wish to be the author of another rumour about 
my Client, but to be thorough I must entertain the thought, and if the incident involved a student 
who at the time was below the age of consent, the firing would have to be seen as urgent indeed, 
and the discretion to be undeserved luck. 

But even if such incident had taken place within the context of consent, the student having been 
mature enough, it would have been judged as indiscretion, easily leading to dismissal, with 
everyone involved desiring discretion, to the extent that no one talked about it later — there, that is 
how to protect a family name. 


Without it being named, sexual indiscretion as the cause for the dismissal is still speculation, albeit 
a speculation with more ground to stand on. Other possibilities include a mental breakdown of 
unspecified nature, which on the surface may rhyme well with Druitt’s note. This solution would 
require quite a heartless school administration, though, firing the man instead of forcing a paid 
leave on him, unless he’d broken down before, and frequently, but we know nothing of that. And it 
does not want to sit quite right with brother William testifying that he’d gotten ‘into serious 
trouble’. 

It further needs to be considered that being fired would not yet have ruined him. He had another 
occupation as a barrister, and he was a semi-professional cricketer. It wasn’t money that had 
bothered him so much about the incident. ‘Since Friday...’ Should what I deem to be the most 
plausible explanation be the truth, it would have been something, in the climate of his country and 
his age, not to mention of the law, that would have been the source of much ongoing woe. A double 
life that can leave its toll. 

The timing is crucial, the best of candidates, as for incidents that drove him to the deed, appears to 
be what happened at his school, the cause of his dismissal. We have what’s known as trigger. And 
that, ladies and gentlemen, is motive for the suicide, a more convincing one than what has been 
suggested in connection with these crimes. 


A double-life or not, but more so if there was one, for such a life adds pressure to existing troubles, 
in any case we must determine, still, what could have troubled him. What was his likely affliction, 
his mental state, that had him write those lines, and act on them? 


Ladies and gentlemen, honourable Jury, this question is important, and it lies at the heart of my 
defence, and it is important not only in the matter of my client, but for this murder case, it is 
important for investigating similar crimes, and I feel that not much diligence is paid, and quite in 
general, to the intrinsic details that govern matters of the psyche, and worse it is where such matters 
are diseased, disturbed, and fatally corrupted. 

We have in our midst, there in the audience, those who have come into this case with knowledge to 
their credit. We have such members on the Jury, even. The field that’s been created from this case 
has quickly spawned its sub-divisions. We have our researchers, quick eyes and nimble fingers, 
scrolling through the censuses, the documents and the certificates, the letters and the clippings. We 
have our forensics, learned and ever learning in and of the art of medical dissection, to argue about 
incisions, lesions, mutilations, blood loss and blood coagulation. We have our detectives, both 
professionals in policing and the amateurs, and neither one description may patronise the other, 
people knowing of professional conduct, of procedure, of the law, how to interrogate, what to look 
for, and about the limits here. We have our historians, schooled in customs of the day, in use of 
language and of slang, in every day-matters, clothing, habits, and in personalities. 

All these are present here today, and there are many more who aren’t. 

Show of hands, ye all, how many here whose title is forensic psychologist? Psychiatrist? If I’d ask 
the whole of our field, it follows there’d be a few more, but overall... 

Who wonders, then, that the language of the psyche is all too often used in a confusing manner, and 
who will wonder that the meaning is accordingly mistaken just as often. Nay, do not think that I’m 
insulting you — I myself am not adorned with the prestigious title, and as with every profession, 
sporting it is not yet argument: credentials aren’t, if one has earned them there is a good chance that 
one may speak with some qualification, lamentably it’s not a given. My own argument can only be 
derived from logic, but for logic to prevail the underlying set of information is absolutely vital, a 
basic understanding of the thing one speaks of. And where psychology is here concerned I see these 
basics lacking, more often than can be desirable. 


The problem is showing, and begins, with terminology. 

A most common term we hear is that of the ‘psychotic killer’. We hear it all the time. We hear it in 
our fiction, we hear it said among detectives, we hear it here, when our case is in debate, we heard it 
in this courtroom, in a matter, would my client not already be deceased, that would be a matter of 
life and death. Frequent is its use, it’s coming all too naturally, and hardly another term that could 
infuriate me more. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I submit that you’d be quite hard pressed to find me one of those. It’s not 
impossible, but find me one of those to fit into the crimes we are discussing here. I dare say, you 
won't. 

All too easy does conflating come to us. One word sounds similar to yet another, let’s make them 
one. What people hear and mean when using this one is the psychopathic killer. Which is not what 
‘psychotic’ is describing. 

Now, were it only about words I may accept my being called a pedant. But the meaning of these 
words does matter, and it matters here, because as we shall shortly see, the conflation of them is 
what causes the mistakes we make when trying to assess what causes what, and what can be 
enabled, and what not. It is the reason why we haven’t moved, why we’ll see ‘mad’, and we needn’t 
a distinction. It’s a plague of ignorance still preventing us from proper understanding, most felt by 
those who’d need us all to reach it, but also useful, needful, and most crucial where we want 
prevention of the most dramatic, fatalistic outcomes, suffering, suicide, and yes, mass murder. 


To make as clear as possible what I mean, and how important it as issue is, I’ll have to digress to 
other murders of this kind, as well as to another term that’s equally important. 


Since we are in a courtroom legal representatives are quite abundant, and those will be familiar with 
these most useful words: ‘legally sane’. 

What do they mean? Either one is sane, or not. Should you be thinking that, you better be advised. 
The human psyche is a bash of fibre-permeated mud, and nothing is that simple. 

The ‘sane’-part of the term deals with the question of responsibility. Has the defendant been aware 
of the wrongful nature of his deed? Did he know that what he did was wrong? Had the crime been a 
premeditated one, had it been planned, to be executed in accordance with this plan? Had he made 
steps to evade his capture? Or had it been the voices that commanded him? 

Spoiler-alert: it hardly ever are the voices. 

Not with this type of crime. Indeed, where we come to the conclusion that he wasn’t sane when he 
committed it, we no longer call it crime, but sickness. His next address is the asylum, not the prison, 
or the gallows. 

But not with the type of outrage that we’re dealing with here. You may remember a more recent 
fiend. A man, who planned, faked injury to lure his victims in, and who, once he was put on trial, 
took over his defence himself.'? For he was a student of the law, and in this and other occupations 
he’d been lauded. Nothing that would give away the monster. Charming, handsome, trust-inducing. 
The last to compliment him on his skills as lawyer was to be the judge who sentenced him to death. 
There was no doubt, he had it all together, no voices, no dishes missing in the cabinet, he’d known 
what he was doing, the wrongfulness of it, he was responsible. 

So much for the ‘sane’. 

The ‘legally’ within the term, it is a stress. It’s emphasis, it’s an acknowledgement, it’s an 
admission: while the defendant was aware of the wrongfulness of his actions, planned them in 
advance, and made moves to evade being detected, while he was not ill in a manner we can treat 
with shock or medication, the details of his acts are not what we can exactly call ‘sane’, and that 
with a straight face. 

For the same man, so charming, handsome, and seemingly trustworthy, the man who had taking his 
defence as lawyer, he had raped and deadly battered thirty women, if not more, and he had dumped 
a number of them on a certain spot, and had returned in order to have intercourse with their dead 
bodies, and repeatedly, as they were laying in the hot California sun. 

We do not call this ‘sane’. 


But given his competence, his legal sanity, this is altogether something very different to the insanity 
we See in our asylums, it is very different to what we call ‘psychotic’. What is a psychotic? It’s a 
man or woman, or a child, suffering from a psychosis. And it establishes itself in inescapable 
symptoms, symptoms the afflicted does not have control over. It defies the patient’s influence, and 
the result is obvious. 

Look at our first notion, once the series began. At our illustrations. We see the image of a demonic 
fiend, knife in his hand, face pale and gaunt, murder already in his eyes. We see the archetype of 
evil, and we imagine him as archetype of madness. That word again, that vague word. The literally 
raving madness of a man who is not human. 

What woman would approach such creature? Which of the victims would have? Instead we must 
assume that there was nothing that gave him away, just as with the murderous lawyer. 


But the image lives on. And it lives on in that term, the ‘psychotic killer’. You will object, you’ ll 


say, ‘so what if we mistook the words, it’s what we mean that counts. So not psychotic, fine, what 
matters it?’ 
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I will let a man of high distinction speak in my reply to that. A man who contributed greatly to this 
field, and who, sadly, is no longer with us, the esteemed Dr. Martin Fido.” 

Among his contributions one that stands out greatly to my mind is that he’s given us a longed for 
peace about the much befuddling matter of Kosminski. His work on this is thorough, thanks to him 
I’m of no doubt, the man who Anderson referred to as the madman dying in the Colney Hatch 
asylum is a person known as David Cohen, not Kosminski.”’ As we have learned from Dr. Fido’s 
work, Cohen was a man authorities had been notified about as he’d been frightening the public, 
eating garbage from the streets, and behaving more like beast than like a man. He was detained 
upon this call, and brought to the asylum, under the designated name ‘David Cohen’, which was an 
alias in use specifically for the unknowns that were Jewish. There the man behaved so violently that 
they needed to restrain him, and he subsequently died, it is believed, from ‘exhaustion of mania’. 

I have no doubt that this is the man meant by Anderson, in a confusion with his other suspect. And 
we all have to be grateful to our Dr. Fido, for bringing out this individual, and with such diligence. 


About his conclusions then from there I could not differ more, however. 

There is a number of aspects that to me do not make sense. We have, of course, quite the madman. 
Wild, violent, presumably unwashed, and eating rotting food straight from the cobblestones. It will 
have fitted well with public imagination at the time. The raving madman. Thinking of the 
unthinkable outrage at Miller’s Court. And he died in this madness, literally raved himself to death. 
Dr. Fido names him as a likely suspect, and he gives us a possible reason for his madness: his last 
murder. Kelly. We’ve all seen the photographs. Who else but an utter madman could have done this. 
So horrible, in fact, that Dr. Fido opines the deed was too much even for himself. You cannot 
commit such an act, and then come back from it. You cannot come back from the only state in 
which such deed is possible, a state of raving madness. 


I carefully insert my first objection, for now purely rhetorically: why not? 

Who says one can’t? My take is, Dr. Fido thought so as committing such an act is alien to himself as 
nothing else can be, and this honours him, he has no fragment of a killer’s soul in his. But is such 
nobility of mind enough to serve as an authority that it determines, with audacity, that this was done 
by such a raving madness that return from it is now implausible? 

We will return to this, for now I only add that what we have at this point is nothing but a madman 
dying in a madhouse, and what has brought him to attention is synchronicity of presence, which is 
what facilitated Anderson’s confusion — as with all the suicides before, we may try and seek out 
other madmen that had been incarcerated at the time, but not the time of the murders. We can’t 
connect Cohen to the crime scenes, we can’t connect him to the victims.” All we have to connect 
him at all is an impression of his state. 


20 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Martin Fido 
https://www.casebook.org/authors/interviews/int-mf.html 

21 David Cohen: https://www.casebook.org/suspects/davidcohen.html 
Dr. Fido’s case in 2 parts: https://www.casebook.org/dissertations/dst-cohen.html 
https://www.casebook.org/dissertations/dst-cohen1.html 
Dr. Fido discussing the case in the casebook podcast; here he also draws the comparison between ‘Cohen’ and 
Jeffrey Dahmer as discussed below: https://www.casebook.org/podcast/listen.html?id=57 
Robert Anderson: https://www.casebook.org/police_officials/po-ander.html 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Robert_Anderson (Scotland _Yard_official) 


Colney Hatch asylum: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Friern Hospital 
A collection of photographic memorabilia pertaining to Colney Hatch: 


https://forum.casebook.org/forum/ripper-discussions/suspects/kosminski-aaron/7357-colney-hatch-photographs- 
records-etc 

22 There was a confrontation between a witness and the police, as detailed in the files about Kosminski and ‘Cohen’ 
(see — 3. & 21. respectively). Besides the witness refusing to go on record, I’d like to add that witness testimonies 
are not always as reliable as often portrayed — in science they’re regarded as the least valuable type of information 


Dr. Fido seeks to support his take by comparing Cohen to another more recent serial murderer, a 
man who lured in other men, and, variably, drugged them, injected hydrochloric acid into some of 
these men’s skulls, killed them, and dismembered some, and kept body parts of theirs in his 
quarters, even is reported to have eaten some of those parts.** Dr. Fido makes the comparison, 
because this man, too, broke into a fierce howling, and violent resistance, once the cuffs were laid 
on him. Dr. Fido goes on to claim that the defendant had been subsequently calm due to medication, 
including at his trial, to tame the wild and manic madman in him. 


But here the theory gives way to plain mistake. To make the legal point here quickly, would the 
defendant have been tranquillised with medication at his trial, and medication, mind you, potent 
enough to subdue a raving madman, his lawyers would have had a field day. By law the defendant 
had and still has the right to follow the procedures of the court. It is indeed requirement. The 
murderer was calm, that much is true, docile even, he was now in custody, and following the long 
and arduous court proceedings. He no longer had a cause for raving. 

What’s left is, once again, our impression, similar to those impressions that some had with yet 
another serial murderer, who’d named himself perfidiously after his routine of binding, torturing 
and killing.“* How cold, when he recited his confession fully for the court, how void of all emotion. 
So go the reactions. What, I want to ask the audience, what would you like his manners be? 
Breaking down in tears he’d never felt dwelling? Foaming at the mouth? Apologetic? His voice in a 
tremble? He had given this confession once before at least, and this was formal for the court, and 
again as part of a long trial, and with the eyes of everyone on him — no one would have shown 
emotion in his stead. 


What’s more with the mass-murderer who’d yelled at his arrest, we must not forget how one of his 
victims could have been saved, as he was seen, a young boy, naked in the streets, seen by most 
concerned women, who’d called for the police.* They all, the boy, the women, and the policemen, 
went to the house of the person the boy had been running from in fright. But the boy was Asian, not 
capable of English, and he was in shock, possibly drugged, and had quite possibly already been 
injected with acid. The women were African American. The policemen not. And neither was the 
man. The man was calm, and helpful, friendly in his explanation, he and the boy were lovers, had a 
row. He convinced the policemen. Not the women, but the policemen favoured the white man’s 
words over theirs. And the boy was led back in, and I’ll never know what had been going through 
his head. He became the white man’s thirteenth’ victim. 


No raving madman would have had himself this much under control, naturally. In retrospect, he was 
as close to being caught as never, only the width of a hair between this situation and the one that 
was his downfall. When he started howling. And he started howling when the game was finally up. 
No sooner. When the cuffs gave a click. 

Which is what makes him opposite to Cohen: he went temporarily mad because of his arrest. 

Cohen was arrested for his madness. 

It’s the other way round. Which makes, with all respect, the comparison worthless. 


Why do I belabour it, then? Why this lengthy excursion? 


23 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Jeffrey_Dahmer 

24 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Dennis_ Rader 

25 Konerak Sinthasomphone was from Laos and 14 at the time of his murder. Dahmer had left the apartment to get 
beer, during which Konerak managed to escape. Although visibly afraid of Dahmer, and despite the protest of the 
women who’d alerted the police, the involved officers accompanied Dahmer and Konerak back to Dahmer’s 
apartment, helping to usher Konerak back inside 


Because, again and again, we’re dealing with men who have themselves under control. Who are 
legally sane. Who’s insanity is kept a secret, one only they can unleash, and with purpose, and with 
this control. One that allows for planning. One that allows for evasion of the law. Men who’s 
invitation will be followed. Who will be believed, who will be trusted, until it is too late. Men who 
will be able to approach a desperate unfortunate on the nightly London streets. 


But, would Dr. Fido say, his argument has Cohen snapping only after the monstrosity at Miller’s 
Court, that was too much even for him. Before that the beast in him remained unseen. Before that 
he had control. 

So I must come back to the question, can we really say that what he did had broken him? 

There is a lot that we demand from our murderer. Especially with Mary Kelly. Some say his choice 
of the indoors was too unusual. They say it was diverting from his Modus operandi. But it wasn’t. 
His Modus operandi was to accustom the unfortunate right on the street, for them to lead him to a 
place of some discretion, perfect for the business — and for murder. Mary Kelly did not advertise 
solicitation in the papers, or as graffiti on the walls, she went outside. She also knew of a discreet 
place, only it was hers. What do we want the fiend to think? ‘Inside? Oh, no, this would mess with 
how I do things. What will all those dealing with my case in the far future think? Hell, they might 
even think it wasn’t me!’ 

Of course, that is ridiculous. Her home, it was a stroke of luck for him. Much more discreet, and 
much more time, and what we find as aftermath is corresponding perfectly with this. 

Next we don’t want him to return to the outside from this. How could he, after what the place 
enabled him to do, the open outdoors were much riskier, he could never have repeated there what he 
had done at Miller’s Court. But the majority of the unfortunates, they did not have such home to 
bring a john to. He could have specialised on those who had, he could have asked each woman if 
they had a home, but that would have caused him being noted in this climate. Or he could have 
abstained, until he saw such woman. It could have been a long abstaining. 

Or we want him to break over the excess he had committed. Fall apart, render him the archetypical 
madman, raving, eating garbage from the street. Dr. Fido’s hypothesis has only one merit here: it 
makes Mary Kelly the final victim once again. Of course, if Coles and McKenzie were the victims 
of the same man, it’s likewise its demerit, too. 


But the raving madman is not whom we’re seeking. That leaves the all-deciding question: 
whether Cohen is a suspect who is viable or not, could such a thing be true for others? For this we 
also hear quite frequently. The murderer might have ceased his killing as he is incarcerated for 
another offence, or because he aged, or because he died, and perhaps he died because he could no 
longer bear the ills his deeds have brought onto his soul. 

All of this has likely occurred with this type of murderer — except for the last. 


And here it’s time to place my challenge, and with it my demand for a dismissal of my client should 
you not be able to meet it with a name. 

Venerable members of the Jury, my distinguished colleague for the prosecution, honourable 
members of the public, here in the courtroom or elsewhere, anyone who hears about this trial, I 
challenge you, I challenge you to come forward with one name, one name only, name me one serial 
murderer who we know has imploded because of the murders he committed! 

Only one! 

And since the matter is concerning my late client, this includes implosion to the ultimate extent, 
namely that of suicide! 

Name me one! 

Do I see hands? Sir, is that a hand there, or are you just mopping your whiskers? 


Yes, sir, you. Francois Vérove?” I’m afraid he doesn’t count. The task asked for a serial murderer 
who killed himself or imploded otherwise because of the murders he committed. The gendarm in 
question had been aware that his own police department knew that it had been one of theirs, and 
they were in the process of going man by man, he could expect them knocking at his door at any 
moment, but escaped before they would, first from them, then from being held accountable. Do not 
believe what he wrote as his last words, what matters here is timing. 


Anyone else? 
Please take your time, while I remain quite confident. 
No? 


No. 

Because they don’t. Much can be heard about the rules of serial murder, they do this, they don’t do 
that, and there’s exceptions for all of that. Only not for this. There is no precedent for serial 
murderers to fold over their murders, or over the details of their acts. That is one of the assertions 
we can take for granted. I do not know, as no one does, if there is ever conflict. There might be. But 
not to the extent that causes them to fall apart, not over their murders. No precedent for a serial 
murderer to fall into a raving madness because of the murders he committed, and to then die of this 
same raving. No precedent also for a murder to self-slaughter because he couldn’t bear the murders 
he committed. No precedent before, and none since. 

And the horrifying reason might be that for a relief, a vent through which one may release a 
pressure, the serial murderer has already found one. 


Ladies and gentlemen, this is a corner stone of the defence in this our case, the Crown and people 
versus Montague John Druitt: the very act of suicide disqualifies him. 


That he speaks of madness himself must not lead us to believe that this is something to connect him 
with the murders. It is not. Not while we still use words like madness, lunacy, insanity as variables 
interchangeably, feeling no obligation whatsoever for precision, leaving vague what’s so decisive. 
And I could repeat my challenge, in its own variation, name me a serial murderer who ever spoke of 
himself as a madman. 

Instead we must come to a decision what had ailed the man. To remove that final doubt that may 
still burn in some minds. 


Can we? Can we attempt to determine what had haunted him, what drove him to this note, and 
ultimately death? 

I think we can, and better than with vague descriptions of madness, of insanity, all this without a 
proper diagnosis. Remember: legal sanity or not. What we grant our murderers, should we not grant 
it him as well? 


The human mind is a complex thing. Just how complex it is we can all see once it’s getting into 
troubles. Legion are the diagnoses, the diseases of the mind, the syndromes and the symptoms, and 
to make matters worse, the mycelia of disorder will often times lead to sequelae, symptoms, whole 
disorders even, caused by other symptoms and disorders. I will not attempt, for I am not the person 
for it, to lecture this court on the intrinsics of psychiatry, I will keep things simple. 

For our cause we’ll look at what we’ve looked before: the psychopath and the psychotic, as well as 
the alternative I’m to suggest, and those in the appropriate light, the murders and the self-slaughter. 
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We have seen that the psychopath who murders in a series and evades our law enforcement will 
likely not be a psychotic. If there is such person whom we’d rightly call psychotic killer, a person 
driven to the deed by his psychosis, we’d detain him rather quickly, he will not be able to disguise 
himself as normal to the eyes of his surroundings. We have further seen that what fits the series that 
we’re dealing with has subsequently been observed on numerous occasions, and that what has given 
them away had not been mental issues noticed by the people they have met, other than the victims, 
that, should they have been conflicted, such conflict had not been grave enough, if it existed, for 
them to either cease their murders or to cease themselves. I think that we have shown that Druitt 
does not fit this profile, for he had been deeply troubled, so deeply that he drowned himself, which 
would be a telling deviation. If a double life he led it would have been more in accord with those we 
all live, not the sort that had him roaming nightly streets and murder women. This type of 
psychopath does not fit that what we know of Druitt’s life. 


Then what about psychosis, what about the schizophrenic? Isn’t that what we call madness? And 
had not Druitt feared a madness in his note? 

Let’s not forget how little had been known, how much less still by the layman, and how little still is 
known by someone other than professionals. Let’s not forget how quickly many here among us still 
apply this vagueness, this conflating. We cannot blame the self-destroying Druitt for a lack in 
psychiatric knowledge — to members of the public all too often mad is mad. 

A psychosis as the trouble he went through — no. Not a chance, I’d say. And there goes even the 
conflicted notion of the ‘psychotic killer’. 

Why not? Let’s see. A psychosis is for a disorder one that is disruptive, and quite highly so. Many 
things we do and have are made impossible and unobtainable for the psychotic. Many aspects of a 
daily life, and highly complex aspects are simply made impossible. Such as holding on to work. 
Ask anyone who deals with the disorders of this sort on a professional basis, a doctor, nurse or 
ordinary, any person volunteering aid to the afflicted, ask them how hard or easy it will be for the 
psychotics to fulfil their duties of just one employment. It does not matter just how complex such 
tasks and duties are: whether you’re a physicist or labourer, the disorder pushes your professional 
life into a peril. 


And as for occupation, what did our man Druitt do? 

He was a barrister, for starters. I stand before you testifying to the fact that law-work is not done 
while having tea. It’s a complex work, filled with responsibilities, responsibilities for people’s life 
affairs, and failing at them would not have gone unnoticed, and failing at them due to the effects of 
mania of any kind, it would have made a talk. No such symptoms were reported in the context of 
his practice. Some say that he was not successful, but it was hard for any barrister to make a decent 
living, and his last case before he died is one he won. 

To find a supplement to his income, and before to his legal education, Druitt worked as well as an 
assistant schoolmaster, the job where he encountered the mysterious ‘serious troubles’. 

That’s two employments, two sources of an income, worked simultaneously. 

What else? 

He was a cricketer. Played for several clubs and teams, was lauded for his skills as bowler. That’s 
training and matches. And why stop there. When he was with Blackheath Morden he became their 
treasurer. And after the club merged he became company secretary and director. 


That’s one active fellow. How many in this chamber are working several employments? 
Once again I ask you to inquire with those learned in psychiatry, if you’ve not guessed already: it is 


impossible for the psychotic to perform all this, to be a barrister while also being teacher, and in 
between play cricket matches, and do administrative work for team and club. 


It is impossible for the psychotic to do one professional work, let alone this many, and let alone 
while hiding a disease that can’t be hidden. 
So no. We can say this with confidence and certainty, Druitt was not a psychotic. 


But he feared madness. And he killed himself. What was it, then? 


We have mentioned Druitt’s mother. The standard question for the patient: has anyone in your 
family ever suffered from mental illness? A question meant to include the possibility of hereditary 
factors. It is still hard to apply it with absolute confidence. The matters of the mind don’t differ here 
from how capricious Nature is sheer everywhere. You may have grown within a family of lunatics, 
with a history of madness reaching to the Renaissance, and yet you are health’s incarnation. You 
may be a lineage’s sole example for a mental affliction, the first to be psychotic or hysterical, but 
then, at some point it would have to start, if it’s then passed down. 

Heredity does seem suggested with the Druitt family. Besides the mother, there’s the grandmother, 
labelled ‘insane’. She, too, committed suicide. Then there is an aunt, who attempted taking her own 
life. Finally his eldest sister, too, went on to take her own life. That’s a lot of mental suffering that 
cannot be ignored. 


Once again we’re encountering the words: insanity. Madness. Committed to the asylum. And we 
have four attempts at suicide, and three of them successful. Not one in-depth diagnosis. 

Focussing on Montague, what malady that drives a man to suicide could possibly allow him to act 
and function well enough until his death, for others not to notice to the point that they’d take steps 
to save him? 

In this context I should cautiously suggest that a psychosis, although aggressively assaulting the 
soul, is once again not commonly the killer of the body. Self-harm may occur, but not as often a 
self-slaughter. There is a widespread other illness, though, that’s poorly understood, especially 
among the public, that can become a vicious murderer. 

That is a depression. 

Clinical depression is not mere sadness. If you are feeling out of sorts one day, and melancholic, 
you may use the word to express this melancholy. Ah. Conflations. ‘I’m feeling so depressed today.’ 
Good boy, you’re not even whiling in the same galaxy as those poor people. Your momentary 
melancholy will at no point start threatening your life. And what makes accessing the meaning even 
harder for the public, for those not suffering the disorder, is that it comes with many faces, differing 
between patients, and sometimes in a way that won’t betray a hint that something is awry. And with 
it may come a many symptoms the healthy won’t appreciate as being part of a depression. Such a 
symptom easily may be distortion of the self-perception, the lowering of self-esteem, a baseless 
shame, and other deprecating and degrading spleens. The depressed will look into the mirror, and 
see nothing worth of value, to then look up from it and gaze into a barren desert that is world to us. 


I know of cases that were crippling, that confined the victim to the bed for days, for weeks, for 
months, prohibit simple pleasures, daily actions, not allow the patient work, or bathing, or even 
eating. 

I know of other cases that remained concealed. On the surface such a person will seem perfectly 
fine. Will work, often quite a lot, will function, with no kin or loved one ever just suspecting that 
there’s something wrong. Those cases are what shocks those left behind when they then kill 
themselves, for it will seem to come from nowhere, with no warning. 

Incidentally, you may find those, the latter, working really hard, make work escape, until the work 
itself becomes addiction. Sooner or later, though, they’ ll break as well. All that’s needed is a trigger. 


Sounds familiar? 


Of all the maladies that haunt the human psyche, depression is the one that kills most frequently. 
More frequently by far than a psychotic illness does. And, I say again, compare that to compulsive 
murderers who do not kill themselves at all for reasons of remorse. Meanwhile it is not uncommon 
for the depressive, equally unversed with the profession as the remainder of the public, to fear 
madness, or suspect they’re mad, for they will register how different they feel, compared with 
others. The truly mad may not himself fear that he’s mad, and after all that may be so because he’s 
mad already. 

But since it is a danger to a person’s life, depression is not minor as a matter to the fledging 
madness, for those who have progressed this far may feel with certainty that they don’t have a 
choice. We cannot call it a free will, that step to self-annihilation. You will hear those who say about 
the suicide that he or she has been an egoist for what they’ve done, knowing no concern for those 
they left behind. That notion is absurd. The act of ending the self is extreme, it’s monstrous, and if 
what’s driven one this far is clinical, the matter wasn’t one of true free choice. Rather, I suspect, it’s 
the mourning individual, who thinks of the deceased this way, who is being egoistical, demanding 
from the loved one, who had been in pain, to mind the others more before the pain, and bear it, and 
resist the call of water, of the rope, for their sake, meanwhile nothing comes to mitigate the pain 
from their direction. But this may, too, be refuge from a pain, the pain of having failed to even see 
it. 

Once again compare this with the serial murderer, whose motive is the pinnacle of the self-centred, 
the objective being self-gratification, on the expense of another’s life, the extent of its destruction. 


And suicide is statement. The choice of how it is committed is a final sentence that is uttered. A 
rope, a blade, an overdose of medication, gravity, a bullet, or a watery death. That is finally the only 
thing that is a commonality between a murder of the self and that of others: the victim speaks. The 
exposition of the body tells us its story. And that story will begin with the question Who. Who has 
killed this body? In case of the depressive suicide it is a self that will not do the deed because it is in 
agony over others it has killed. It will remain it’s only victim. 


That, ladies and gentlemen, honourable members of the Jury, is our case against my ghostly client 
as the culprit. 

The prosecution’s evidence is flimsy, perforated with mistakes, and based on pure conjecture. It 
makes connections where there are none. It presents as suspicious where there are other and much 
better explanations, and those explanations work. It neglects the homework that is necessary, makes 
a tool of conflating, and is failing to admit the glaring contradictions that are of greater weight than 
all the laborious efforts to construct its lush scenarios. The prosecution went to some great lengths 
to prove that, while it is true that following a murder Druitt was engaged in playing cricket 
elsewhere, he could have made it, employing railway schedules, showing, yes, he could have just 
made it, and be it only just, along with many other Londoners, and many with more time to spend, 
and meanwhile wilfully omits all that is speaking strongly against the necessity of making such an 
effort to begin with, and all based on what — on the margin scribbles of an Assistant Chief Constable 
who’d been never involved with the case, who littered his description with mistakes, and spiced it 
up with hearsay. 


How do we know of Montague Druitt? 

We know of him because of those said scribbles, because of a moment’s work done without 
diligence, not because of thorough detecting, but through flawed and faulty suggestion. 

And this not to discredit Sir Melville as a policeman. I haven’t had the pleasure meeting the 
gentleman. But you may not present his credentials as argument, especially not after the revelations 
of the shortcomings in this instance. 


Nor at any other time. For after all: Anderson had his favourite suspect, too. So had Abberline.”’ So 
had Reid.” So had a number of contemporary policemen, undoubtedly no less competent, and some 
of whom had been intimately familiar with the case, as they’d been working it. 

Consider what that means. It means that, unless we have a Murder on the Orient Express situation 
here, especially if we invite no fewer than all theories, which would make the backyard of 29 
Hanbury Street a rather crowded spot, it means that the best case scenario, ladies and gentlemen, I 
repeat, the best case scenario is that only one of these policemen had been correct in his 
assumption.” *° Just as likely, none. 

These men can err, for they are men. They can also make mistakes, act in poor judgement. Which is 
the reason why we know of Druitt. He was considered as a suspect in what is a mistake, an error. 


Nothing really connects my client with the victims. 

Nothing connects him with the murder scenes. 

What others said about him can be easily dismantled. We have better theories for his behaviour. 
He does not fit the profile of compulsive murderer. 

He fits perfectly the profile of a clinically depressed suicide. There is motive for this suicide, and 
that includes a trigger that is timely. 

The timing between Mary Kelly’s murder and my client’s suicide is too broad to be considered a 
connection. And there are other murders following it that we do need to consider. 

There is no precedent for a serial murderer committing suicide because of a remorse over his 
murders, a key point in my argument. 


Based on all this I motion for dismissal. There is no case against my client, and this has gone on far 
too long. Dead or not, there is a right to keeping a good name, and what we owe the soul of Druitt is 
not the gallows in effigie, but an apology. 


The defence rests. 
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27 Frederick Abberline: https://www.casebook.org/police_officials/po-abber.html 
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The Chief Inspector’s chief suspect was Seweryn Ktosowski aka George Chapman: 


https://www.casebook.org/suspects/gchapman.html 
https://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/George Chapman (murderer) 
28 Edmund Reid: https://www.casebook.org/police_officials/po-edmund_reid.html 
https://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/Edmund_Reid 
At least at some point Reid’s hypothesis was that the perpetrator might have been a drunkard, who, when not 
intoxicated, would not recall the murders he committed 
29 Murder on the Orient Express by Agatha Christie, 1934, Collins Crime Club 
30 The backyard of 29 Hanbury Street was the site of Annie Chapman’s murder: 
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The Macnaghten Memorandum, section pertaining the three suspects suggested by him 
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WI: 


CERTIFIED to be a true copy of an entry in the certified copy of « Register of Deaths in the District above mentioned, 


Given at the GENERAL REGISTER OFFICE, under the Seal of the said Office, the .......:cscreserserenrerereenstnnsentsvnnnsnrenseceences 


DYA ged 34 5 See note overleaf 


CAUTION: THERE ARE OFFEN RELATING TO FALSIFYING OR ALTERING A CERTIFICATE 
AND USING OR POS: NG A FALSE CERTIFICATE SCROWN COPYRIGHT 


WARNING: A CERTIFICATE IS NOT EVIDENCE OF IDENTITY, 


CNIOR RENN HO SSE CeO 


Druitt’s death certificate 


